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whom have since gone bankrupt, in the hope that one or
other of them would found a syndicate or a company which
would place thousands, even tens of thousands, into our own
coffers.

But I did not permit myself to be led very far into this new
Garden of Eden of my partner's imagination. I was already
exploring the further possibilities of fiction on my own account,
and in earlier life had contributed a number of stories to the
magazines. I understood that there was an honest penny to be
earned from the writing of stories. I considered that I could
with certainty at least continue to earn a livelihood, as I had
done in the past by the contribution of articles to the Press, by
concocting fresh fiction for the magazines, and by the contribution
also of serious studies concerning those European policies in which
I was well versed.

I decided, therefore, that while my partner continued to in-
vestigate the possibilities of face-creams and the manufacture of
woollen undervests from wood pulp, I would write an immediate
textbook on the most important problem in Europe, namely
the Silesian question.

Early in February, armed with German and Polish passports,
I returned to Silesia, with the object of examining, seven years
after the conclusion of the Plebiscite, the results. Following a
careful inspection, covering a month in the territory, I published,
in March, a monograph entitled Silesia Revisited 1929. I claim,
for this examination, that the results can be viewed impartially
and dispassionately in an atmosphere freed from prejudice or
partisan considerations, and being not tinctured also with an
official view-point, it has the veracity to be expected of an
account, compiled actually upon the field of dispute, of affairs
in which I have actually participated. The conclusions which
are reached and the inferences which are drawn are those of a
witness who has closely investigated the issues, and has done
so with complete impartiality.

My investigation was made infinitely more difficult due to the
severity of the weather. The roads were piled high in deep snow,
and the season, in this frozen land, was the coldest recorded for
140 years, the temperature falling as low as 47 degrees centigrade.
The inhabitants would only go out of doors with faces completely
bandaged or muffled. Even the hares, rather than perish in the
fields, preferred the greater warmth of civilization and the
danger of the villages in which in hundreds they were slaughtered.